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preface 



. The information explosion has hit physical tnluuKion. Ke- 
searchers are discov ering new links belween exercise oiKl 
human physiblogy. Others are investigating neurologic.il as- 
pects of motor^nlroL Using computer simulation onci olhor 
sophist icated techniques, biomechanics re searchers are fi nd^ 
ing new ways to analyze human movenienK As a result of 
renewedinterest in social, cultural, and psychological aspec ts 
of movement, a vast, highly specialized b^^dy of knowledge 
has emerged. 

- Many physical education teachers want [n use and apply 
information particularly relevant to their teaching. It is not an 
easy task. The quantity, of research alone would require a 
dawn to dusk reading schedule. The specialized nature of the 
research tends to rnake it difficuh to compre- 

hend fully. And finally, little work has been directed toward 
applying the research to the more practical concerns of 
teachers in the field. Thus the burgeoning body of information 
^available to researchers and academicians has had little im- 
pact on physical edJuration programs in the field. 

The Basic Stuff senjes is the culmination of the National 
Association for Sport Jnd Physical Education efforts to con- 
front this problem. a/i attempt was made to identify basic 
knowledge relev^rft to physical education programs and to 
present that kn/nvledge in a useful, readable format. The 
series is-not concerned with, physical education curriculum 
design, but the rbasic stuff" concepts are common core in- 
formation pervaUing any physical education course of study. 

The selection c^knowledge for inclusion in the series was 
based upon its re«?vance to students in physical education 
programs. Severallcommon student motives or purposes for " 
participation wer^dentified: health (feeling good), appear- 
ance (looking good), achievement (doing better), social (get- 
ting along), aesthetic (turning on), and coping y^ith the envi- 
ronment (surviving). Concepts were then selected which 
provided information useful to students in accomplishing 
these purposes. 

The Basic Stuff project includes two types of booklets, 
.Series I is designed for use by. preservice and inservice 



tcMchers nnd consists ol HtT^Dcimphlels concerning clisci- 
plin.uy iirccjs: extTc isi* physiology, kinesiology, motor de- 
velopment nnd motor letirning, sociol/psychologicol aspects 
ot movement, *ind movement in the hum.inities (nrl, history, 
philosophy). This first series summori^es information on stu- 
dent purposes. Series II is also designed for use hy teachers hut 
with a different locus. Three handbooks are included: early 
( hildhood; ( hildhood; adolescence. Each descrihes exam- 
ples of in^ jructional activities which could be used lo leach 
appropriate physical education concepts to each age group. 

The development of the Basic Stuff series has been a coop- 
erative effort of teams of s c holars an d public school teachers. 
Scholars provided the expertise inlhe content areas and in the 
development of instructional materials. Public school 
teachers idenlil'ied relevance lo students, field tested instruc- 
tional activities, and encouraged the scholars to write for 
general understanding. 

The format ^f the booklets was designed to be fun and 
readal)le. Series I is structured as a ciueslion and answer 
dialogue between students and a teacher. Series 11 con- 
tinues this emphasis wMhjhe infusion_pf kmwj 
w'orld^ pRysical"education instructional programs. Our 
hope is that the Basic. Stuff series can help to mafco this 
scenario a reality, i ^ 

Linda L, Bain, £dtonarComn7/ctee 
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foreword 



Concern for the psychological aspects of human /perfor- 
mance in movement activity is not ne w. Coaches, dedicated 
teachers, and theorists of our field/jave long shown their 
awareness that the psychological dimension was important in 
performance. Th edistinguishingcharacteristics of.thestudy of 
the psychological dimension of human movement of the past 
fifteen years have progressed toward systemizatjon of knowl- 
edge and the develo^Qient of ongoing organiiiational struc- 
tures which support such study, >, 

Prior to the decade of the seventies, research in this area 
primarily emphasized the application of "good'' psychologi- 
cal theory and methodology in sport and physical education 
settings. In the past ten years the notion has grown that the 
human movement context has special and unique features 
demanding its own instrumentation,^techniques, andtoncep- 
fualizations. Professional organizations and publications 
which have specifically focused on psychology and physical 
activity benefit from these notions. - 

One present result of the intense effort in this sub- 
disciplinary area is progress towards the development of 
taxonomies of knowledge specifying basic concepts and the 
relationships among them, an example of which is found in 
this monograph. All such efforts attempt to lift the level of 
endeavor from separate, isolated studies and published an- 
thologies, to the development of. integrated, middle-gauge 
theories of the psycho-social aspects of physical activity. 

Another factor which may account for a new vitality in this 
area is the participation of practitioners (teachers and 
coaches) in the assessment of practical applications of on- 
going research and the planning of new directions for re- 
search efforts. Monographs like the Basic Stuff series which' 
familiarize more practitioners with the basic concepts in the " 
subdisclplinary areas, can greatly enhance the possibilities of 
productive interaction between scholars and practitioners. 

The goals for researchers, scholars, and practitioners seem, 
ultimately, to be very similiar: to provide knowledge and skills 
which aid the enrichment and empowerment of the personal 
lives of participants and the development of mastery^in 
movement performance. This monograph is another step, in 
the long process of actualizing these goals. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

heatth 




What Do You Have To Help Me? 

There are many aspetts of physical activity that can poten- 
tially help people feel ^ood or feel healthy, in a physical or 
bodily and psychological sense. In this chaptera special focus 
will be placed on the ways in which physicaLactivity affects 
feeling good about one's self in a psychological sense. There 
are three psycho-social concepts which are particularly im- 
portant in helping people feel good and healthy in physical 
. activity. These concepts are self-concept (including self- 
knowledge, self-esteem, and self-disclosure), the "feel better" 
phenomenon, and positive addiction to activity. 

To feel good in today's world a positive concept of self is 
^needed. This is a valuable contribution to that healthy^grow- 
ingidea of self'in activity participation. Participation in iictiv- 
ity does not automatically make a positive contribution to 
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PcisMlvu iind 
* 

realistic svlf'Ccincept 

help us to fool 

goc»(l 



solf-conco|)(. I( seems cledr, however, ihol eNperlencInK snlls- 
.fiiclion in performnnce, fe'elinf» fit nncl oble, nnci unclerslnncl- 
inM llitil niiiny oveniies of expression ore open lIuoiiHh acllv- 
ily, Ctin conlrilnile n ^rcal deal to n positive sense Si's'elf. 

11 is accepted llial self-concepl is a compleN cluster of 
thoiij^hts and feelin^^s (all those held about \\ me, my) arising 
from sources which. are fk)th social-external and internal. 
While the sell'-con cepi is changeabky-it-doos possess ^nrliir- 
inn and semi-permanent qualities. 



How Do-I Get It? 



Othors shtipc self- 
concopt through 
dircctod loarning 



Others shape self- 
concept through / 
observation and 
imitation 



Much of the self-concept is shaped by social learning, 
especially through either directed learning gr observatiSh and 
imitation. In a directed learning experience, for example, a 
child may be insVucted to "v^^atch me — do the same thing I do 
— throw the balR" This direction may function as a cue and 
the child's throws becomd^the response. The nature of the 
reinforcement {positivernegative7"or'aversiv^)"w 
whether the response is given again. "That is good — you can 
fhrow well," is a reinforcement which will probably encour- 
age the child to throw again anc/ may predispose the child to 
define self as a doer, one who can, rather than one 'who 
cannot. • ''^ . 

Directed learning in physical activity^ experiences m^y. 

.come from parents, the extended fami|y members, teachers, 
coaches, friends, instructional written material or television. 
-The directed learning experiences add to self-<:onc.ept in at 
least two vvays. Self-knowledge is expanded. New informa- 

: tion is provided indicating that one does or does not have 
certain skills, or that one's present level of skillfulness is high 
or low relative to known oth^. Also the individual incorpcf^ 
fates either positive or negative emotions or feelings about seff 
in thai experience. ^ V ' ' 

Another important mode of the social learning of self- 
concept is observation and imitatiom Many, if not all, of the 
sources of directed learning can also serve as knowing and 
unknowing models from which behaviors and attitudes are 
learned and adopted as one's own. If a particular person, 
group, or source Is hi^^hly valued, then becoming like them 
has a high positive reinforcing effect. Being greatly diffei-ent 
from or unlike the valued model can have an ay^rsive rein- 

"'forcing effect providing motivation foj behavior arid attitude 

. change toward that of the vaj^ued model. - 
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In lor Mil I Sdurius 
of stiK-i on(:upt 
4ire tognilivo- 
emdlroritil ami 
somtilit 



Self-contopI ttin be 
shtipvd by* 
objective sources 

Self-concept exists 
in the form 
of content 



s(K Ml rxkMihil sources i)t si»ll-(<)n( i»f)J. TluTt' <ue inltMridl 
sDun t»s ol si»lt-c(Hu t»[)l tis wt'li. liKli\ icIucHs c dn exptinci (heir 
own seh-kn(>\v!ccli'(» biist^s by iiitrospec lion and self- 
()l)stMVciti()n. Bdicivior dnrl cUlituck's c\in be inrluencecl by 
scll-iidtnlnislrdllon of positive^ rewards or pimishmenl. If you 
iKlmlrec t rttiin quolilies in yourself and you want to keep them 
or inc rease lheni, you give yourself rewards when you ac> 
tuali/ce or reflec t these cjUdlllies. If there is something in your 
self you want to eliniinale or change, you administer self- 
[Hinishmenl when you manifest fhal quality. Knowledge of 
and reac tion to c hdnges in self greatly influence self-concept 
l)y these methcxls. These knowledgesand feelings form cogn/- 
live iind vnioliondl sources of self-concept. Perceptions for- 
muliUed as d function of bodily information (of height, weight, 
()ain, lightness, cjuickness) become son?af/c sources of self- 
conc epl. These (ognitive-emolional and somatic sources may ^ 
be. used in self-reinforcement of equalities valued by prefer- 
ence or some overriding goals formed in relation to an ideal 
self-concept- 

In additicin to both external and Internal sources of self- . 
concept, we also can look lo "objective" sources such as 
photographs, height and weight records, medical records, 
|)hysical performance rec:ords, and the like. 

The self-concept can be thought of as being both content 
(discrete information) and structure (predisposing disposi- 
tions). In a fully functioning person. Innumerable bits of self- 
knowltnlgt* cire stored, each with its own valence of positive or 
negative feeling, F'or example, a given person may hold either 
one ol the following characterizations which are based on 
similar self-knowledge: 



Characterization A 

I .irn (>' lull iind I love it, 
l^ein^ (>' I 0" t»niil)k»s me to 
(.'\cel i.n b.iskelbalL I vdktc* thiit. 
()thor.s vakie that d k)t. 

My physic ill eciuc dtion t(Mc;her 
s.iifl \\\y heighl might hel|)met(j 
rtucMve .in .ithletk schol.irship 

tocdllege. Ms./Mr, „ 

h.is lK»en right about things he- 
lore. 

I redlly like volleyb.ill bettor 
tiun hdsketl)cill. I think I will try 
out for^.piker/hitteron a IJSVBA 

tl»iMl1, 



Characterization B 

I cim tall and I hnte It. 

tuning. 6' 10" .enables nie to 
exc el in hnsketball but so what! 
I don't cdre about that. Who 
cloes^ 

My physical education teacher 
Stiid my hcighl might help me to 
receive dn athletic scholarship. 
What does (s)he know? 

I. really like* "volleyball l)etter 
Jhan basketbdil. Why can't I do 
that instead of basketball? 
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There are many discrete elements of self-knowledge and 
attached feelings expressed on the previous page. A very 
small amount of the indivicluars total self-concept is ex- 
pressed. We also can hear, in the two characterizations/a 
glimmering of the self-concept functioning as a structure of 
the individual's thought processes. 

Once the self-concept becomes fairly extensive, it exerts a 
relatively stable influence on an individual's perceptions. The 
self-concept functions to predispose the individual to see 
events in specific ways, and to evaluate self in specific ways. 
For example, in Characterization B there was a tendency 
expressed to look negatively on the information at hand and to 
feel powerless to change situations so that one's own needs 
were better met. The complete knowledge we have about self, 
from internal and external sources, and the feelings we attach 
to that knowledge becomes a complex, predisposing condi- 
tion which aids (on the one hand) in organizing the massive 
amount of information we receive from all sources, all the 
time. On the other hand, if the ''predisposition" takes a nega- 
tive direction in regard to the body and what it can do, 
decisions to avoid participation or the tendency to be exces- 
sively critical in participation, are hard to overcome. The 
self-concept functioning as structure is a powerful and perva- 
sive source of benefit or detriment in an individual's life. 



The self-concept encompasses all aspects of the individual 
of which movement-oriented concerns are a part. These con- 
cerns are important, however, and we can conceptualize four 
possible consequences of any movement activity concerning 
the self-concept. 



Movement 
experience 
Positi\,*e 

Movement 
experience. 
Negative 



Self-concept positive 

* Experience enhances 
concept. 

Experience undermines 
present concept, may 
change to negative. . 



Self-concept negative 

*Experience undermines 
present concept. May . • 
change to positive. 

Experience reinforces 
present concept. Remains 
negative. 



*l:ftett is U) help ihe individual feel better. 



Professional physical educators have two kinds of opportu- 
nities to constructively influence the self-concept of individu- 



dls with whom they dre in ronldc I. They hdve the apportunity 
to striK ture movement activity situations ho thdt the pnrtiGl- 
pants will feel positively dhout themselves during activity. 
They have the opportunity to help pdrticipants see possible 
growth in negative movement experiences they may have had 
before. The following are examples of ways this might occur: 
. 1. Individuals may be enabled to see growth and im- 
provement of own performance in the midst of loss and 
partial failure. 

2. Individuals may be enabled to see alternative patterns of 
participation to offset structural limitations each may 
have . . . "why-not gymnastics instead of basketball?" 
"why not improve from 1 to 4 push-ups instead of 
quitting because you can't do 10?" 

3. Enal^le participants to see specific methods of improving 
elements which accounted for critical weaknessf^s. 
Help individuals see that they are not forever stuck 
where they are. 

4. Enable individuals to realistically identify factors which 
were beyond human control, i.e., luck is involved to 
some extent in most sport forms. 

5. ' Enable individuals to see the benefits of self-disclosure 

in relation to participation. 
Self-disclosure The psychologist joiirard developed the concept of self- 

can enhance <nsclosure. In his work there were two basic tenets: if people 

self-concepi do not know who, what, how they are, they will sicken; no 

one can know self except as an outcome of disclosing self to* 
others. )ourard believed that all of the aspects of self-concept 
about which we have been talking, including the self in 
physical activity, are perceived, clarified, and understood as" 
we share them with others. In Jourard's research, verbal mate- 
rial involving tastes, interests, opinions, and work were often 
shared. Low disclosure material included rrioney, personality, 
and (important to us) information'about the body. Cleanly, if 
an environment can be created wherein participation is fol- 
lowed by self-disclosure in an atmosphere of honesty and 
sensitivity and nurturance, the possibilities of self-concept 
3nrichment are.great. 

It may be valuable at this point to describe a concrete 
example. Let us suppose th-a't in a physical education class- 
there is a boy who is very heavy for his age and who does not. ' 
have jjiufficient strength to ^manage the weight and, con-! 
sequently, does not n^ove well. Let us suppose also that the 
physigai education teacher has structured in the class experi- - 
ences the submitting of a journal in which students recount ' 
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events of the c loss cincl personal reactions. This journal is a 
kind of safe, self-clistlosure to the teacher__Al2ou^^ 
through the semester the boy decides the teacher really can 
be trusted and he fills most of the pages with painfiil recollec- 
tions of class failure and rejections and how negatively he 
regards himself. The teacher does not respond by telling the 
boy he is "crazy;" by denying the realities of the weight/ 
strength imbalance, the resultant motor problems, and 
classmate responses to these deficiencies. The teacher can, 
however, having the insights provided by the disclosure, em- 
bark upon a course which among other things may enable the 
student to a) see causes for the situation other than total 
self-blame and guilt; b) evaluate present strengths and weak- 
nesses "and better choose appropriate class/sport roles 
wherein areas of progress can be noted and all performance is 
not categorized as failure; c) mnke plans to improve the ratio 
of strength to weight. 



What Else? 



Self-esteem is an 
impof^ant aspect of 
self-ctincept 



The psychologist Harry Stock Sullivan postulated many 
years ago that the^^elf-system had three aspects: good-me; 
bad-me; not me. Sullivan, and innumerable psychologists 
and educators since that time have indicated the great impor- 
tance almost all of us attach to actualizing and extending the 
"good-me." We want so much to think highly of ourselves and 
to see ourselves regarded highly by others. 1 his topic is dis- 
cussed in a more extended fashion in Chapter Four in which 
affiliated needs are discussed. For now, remember that the 
direction of feelings- held about each aspect of self-concept 
(positive or negative) and the strength of those feelings form 
what is. referred to as self-esteem or self-reg^r^d: This psycho- 
logical quality of\self-est^m is also very infliJential on -our 
■ own behavior. For example, research has shown that a posi- 
tive self-evaluation of performance on a task greatly increases 
the probability that the task vvill be attempted again and the 
expectancies will be toward success rather than failure'. A 
negative self-evaluation has the reverse effect. A positive 
self-evaluation Increases the. willingness of the individual to' 
report that he compares favorably with the remaining per- 
. formers. In experimental condition's wherein subjects were 
induced to have low opinions of th^ir pe.rformances, they 
reported liking peopfe a lot who complimented or esteemed 



thtm, even If these esteemers didn't seem to have good 
judMemehtl 

A sense of adequocy or competency in movement activities 
has clearly been shov^n to be important to males even before 
Coleman's definitive work on the adolescent society clarified 
that being an athlete was the most esteemed position in high 
school. The problem around esteem for males in physical 
activity is quite different than that for females. Neither prob- 
lem, however' is small or to be lightly regarded. For males, a 
way must be found for all to have access to esteem, rather than 
only the elite few selected for varsity participation in a few, 
highly valued sports. The professional physical educator 
should take whatever steps are possible to increase esteem for 
personal progress and effort as well as for replication of pro- 
fessional and/or Olympic-level performance. 

For females, the value structure must be changed in at least 
two dimensions in order that self-esteem in physical activity 
can become a reality. Esteem must be accessible through 
progress and effort, just as with males. Additionally, esteem 
must become accessible for personal participation rather than 
through vicarious spectator or cheerleader roles. 



What Else? 



Perceptions of 
health and fitness 
help individuals 
feel good 



Perceptions of 
freedom help 
individuals feel 
good 



There is something th^l needs to be Identified in this discus- 
sion which could easily go unnoticed. Dorothy Harris^ and , 
other researchers have noted that amoftg the most persistent"^ 
reported motivations for participation in physical' activity is 
the notion that "I feel better for it.''._For many people, partici- 
pating in activity yields a feel good. state so that- they want to 
return to it dgain and |gain. ^ . 

LaChance^ in a large scale review of motivations for physi- 
cal activity, identified three possible bases for the "fee] better" . 
response.^ Individuals may feel better because they .believe 
that health and fitness are being increased by the participa- 
tion. Apart from any objective 'measures of whether health : 
status is being changed, the positive belief seems to be ac- 
companied by good feelings. ' - 

The feel better response seems to be related to freedom 
experiences. In differing-studiesrideas were expressi^d such'as 
the joy of self-expression; release from restraints of ordinary ; 
clothing and job responsibility, or the freedom to choose their ' 
own activity and structure the pjay experience'.as each saw fit. 
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fe"r females, esteem must be ,atcessibre tha\ugh progress and effort and accessible for 
jDersonal participation r^ither than through vicarious spectator or cheerleader roles. 
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exporiem hi»lp 
dn indivi(iu«il 
feel gocnl 



What Else? 

U 

Pusitive dddiition 
helps in feeling good 
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tU^sihi-ik cispt^t t or" the pcirtici()allon. P\irtit ipants described 
iUv euphoric! of being lost in the activity. Harris observes, 

"the kinesthetic satisfaction experienced U'ithin physical 
activity centers around the serisitivily and av^areness asso- 
ciated with the body in motion . . . the variations in stimula- 
tions such as sport and dance may provide are necessary to 
keep kinesthetic awareness and to continue to provide joy 
sand satisfaction in doing."' . 

. / 



The other psychological contribution of vigorous, regul/ir 
physical activity (.^ong with a perception of feeling better) is 
what has l)een called positive addi;:tion. 

William Classer first coined the term positive addiction to 
describe processes he believed to be psychologically and 
physiological ly supportive in contrast to negative addiction to 
agents such as drugs'^-* 

Sachs presents a succinct definition of exercise addiction: 
psychological and/or physiological dependence on a regular 
regimen of activity so that recognizable withdrawal 
symptoms are experienced^yrhen the need remains unmetr 
after 24-36 hours:"^ Classer proposed that a period of two years 
were necessary for addiction to, occur but Sachs and others 
have reported- addiction development within four to six 
months. ' ' 

Exercise addiction is a relatively new concept and a great 
deal more is unknown about the concept than is known. Its 
importance in this context is, however, the quality of urgency 
perceived by the individual about his physical activity par- 
ticipation. In today's fast-paced, complex world, there are 
many times demands aod few imperative ca+is fbr action 1^ 
based on survival needs. It is very easy to be inactive.'The 
perception of addiction may provide the consistency of moti- 
vation which leads to life^-long adherence to a reasonable 
physical activity prog^arh. In a self-perpetualing cycle, tjien, 
the individual seems to "feel better'^ in many ways sub- 
seqvjently. As Harris concludes, ^ . 

■ 'Feelings of healthy tiredness from physical exertion, joy 
and sense of unity that come with coordinated movenient. ^ 

■ and . . . vigor that comes with training and conditio; /i'ng, . 

• are charcVteristic responses of'those who participate in 
regu/ar vigorous' activity.'' / ' • . 
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the percepYioQ^l' exercise addiclion may provide the consistency of motivation' which 
leads to iife-longNjdher^nce to 'a reasonable physical activity program.' . - ' 
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CHAPTER TWO 



appearance 




What Dq You Have To Help Me? 



^Body image exisi^Jn In psychological terms, the picture we carry around of 
the form of , content oijrselves is called the body image. In Chapter One, th^ 
* self-concept and body image as an important component of 

self-concept was discussed, 
^ • Body image, like self-concept, may be thought of as content 
, and ..structure. We could each produce a hundred or more^ 

■• •i<^'it?ctlves to de^scribe ourselves or list concrete facts which 

^ ■ . , f^^^<^»'ibe us. For example: I am quick. ! weigh one hundred 

■ . %; ' ' twenty five pounds. These ideas and opinions are the content 
of the body image. \ ' . ' 

• The body image becomes mbre thari content/however. As ,. 
we gcow and learri things about ourselves and our bodies, we 
- ' -invest thl,^ knowledge with meaning and value. As Valerie 

Hunt has stated, "Body image is more than fact and reality. It 



Body image exists in 
the form of 
structure 



Body irnage arises 
from social sources 



IS ttinliisy wltfrfuelTfigs cind^TnfifLides derived from the vjlue 
system of Society."^ ^ 
/\s a boy or girl builds the Ixnly image, the nature of it 
begins to influence the quality of the individual's perceptions 
and the activities the boy or girl will or will not participate ip. 
The body Image becomei>.a structural element of personality 
and becomes an influence on behavior in Its own right. For 
example, vvhpn a boy or girl characterizes self as "athletic" or, 
"not athletic," this belief itself becomes part of any thinking- 
and/or decision process concerning physical activity. ' 

So we can state, in summary, that an individual's body 
image has cognitive elements (si^e estimations, shape estima- 
tions, psychological factor identifications) and affective^, 
emotional elements. These emotional elements primarily 
consist'of the positive/negative valence of feelings,attached to 
each of the cognitive elements and their sum, the overall body . 
Image. Whether or not we ''look good" to ourselves is partly a 
function of objective facts and partly a function of our society 
and its values. ^ 

Information about one's own body comes initially from 
somatic (bodily) sources, [physical energy. In forms of light, 
sound waves, and the like are transformed by sensory organs 
into nervous energy which is transmitted to the brain for 
decoding and erlcoding. In the brain', this nervous energy is 
organized and invested with meaning. The meanings have 
differing emotional cpnsequ.ences. Rather similar objective 
facts can lead to characterizations of being "skinny", "slim"; 
or "slender." The differences in how it feels to be ''skinny", 
rather than "slim",' comes from social, rather than somatic, 
sources. The body image, is very much environ mentally in- 
fluenced and comparatively derived. That is, in answer to the 
question, "are you tall?" Xhe Individual may well respond" 
with a'descriptton of self in relation to sigmticant others in his 
environment. A boy who is 5'1 1 in a family where ho one 
else Is taller, may have a body image of tallness. A boy who is 
5'1 1 "> In a family In which everyone else- is 6 feet or better, 
may have a body image of shortness. The sources of body 
images are partly somatic and partly social. . . ' ^ 



Why? 



Feelings about own 
body image are greatly 
influenced by social 
stereotypes 



. There are at least two ways that sofne understanding of 
body ima^e may help In efforts to look good, to yourself and 
others. First, like it or not,'we must acknowledgejhat there "Is 
some^tereotyping done by others, about each of us, based' 



ui)()n how we look. One iniportanl aspect of sloreolypiti^ is 
Ixisecl on the form of our bodies. 

Many years ayo, the psychologist Sheldon, suggested that 
there were psychological qualities associated with each of 
three basic body types. - 

Endomorphy spherical 

Ectomorphy — linear 
■ Mesomorphy^ inserted V (athletic) 
Sheldon, and researchers after him, have explored thecorrela- 
lions between body and psychological quality with mixed 
results.,^Research still indicates, however, that there appears to 
be a naive-intuilive,belief operating which attributes positive' 
4 social expectancies io mesomorphs and negative expectan- , 
cies to the othtir two-types. In studies involving five-year-olds, 
elementary school age children, college students, and 
middle-aged males, the following attributions were made. 

, athletic inability 

Endomorphs ^^-^ laziness 

weakness 



^^^^^^^ lethargic 

Ectomorphs low desire for adventure 

^^unhappy 

Clearly such social stereotypes are inaccurate and unfair in 
many; if not most, situations^. It appears that, until it Is demon- 
strated otherwise, many individuals assume that a person who 
"doesn't look good", e/g., too heavy or too slender, may 
possess some undesirable traits. If looking good to others, In a 
■' physical and psychological sense, is perceived as something 
which is very important, some strong steps mtiy need, to be 
.taken to change the body at the heart of the b&dy image. 

There is a different way to look at the body image issue, 
however; thaMs, to take a-K^ng look at the assumptions under- 
lying these S9cial "ideals"-of body types and rejecting them. 
For instarice, the "mesomorph fei^ale" was once considered 
a social anomaly and the.fragile.ectomorph>wasnhe model of 
femininity. For a female to "look good" LTnites^jUch social 
standards required being very unhealthy. Have those around 





a porbon builds his body image; the nature_of'.it begins to influence the quality of the 
liulividual's perceptions and the activities in which he vyi|I or vvrll not participale., ' ■ • 



\ 



you identified what it means to "look good"rHow much of 
that ideaJized body is media hype and how much is really 
you? What are aspects of your body you donlt like? What are 
positive things that you could say about these elements of self 
you have always thought you should hate? 

The old/present body image you Have is part fact and part 
social-fantasy. You learned it. You we/e not born with it. You 
•can change the form and capabilities of your body if you want 
to do so and your body image can be changed just as well 
You can also become happier with the body and body image 
which IS yours now. What will it be? ' 



CHAPTER THREE 

achievement 




^ Because I want to do be^r! ^ 



What Do You Have To Help Me? 



Achievement-related 
motives affect the 
ability to do better - 
In activity 



ftesultant achievement 
Tiotlve is equal 1o the 
lendency to fail 
iubtracted from the 
endency'io succeed 



Doing better in our society is often described as achieving, . 
Over the past forty years there has been a great deal of 
research on achievement motives in general education. This 
is undoubtedly because achieving is so important in the Amer- 
ican society. Recently study has also begun on achievement 
in sport. Sport well fits the definition of an-achJev^ment-situa- 
tion: outcome challenging and uncertain; behavior evaluated 
by standards of excellence; individual perceives the out- 
come determined primarily by skill and not by chance. 

Psychologists and educators believe that an important fac- 
tor in achieving (doing better) is resultant achievement mo- 
tive. The tendency.^to succeed (Ts) minusthe tendency to fail 
(Tf) is equal to resultant achievement mo(/Ve (RAM). Both -of 
these tendencies (Ts and Tf) are deter>fr:ined by the relative 
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.*»trength pf three other fadors: motives; probabilities; incen- 
tives. Thus for a given individual in a giv*en situation, if we 
could calculate the strength of motive to succeed, probabinty" 
ofs'uccess.and incentiveto succeed and subtract from that the 
motive to fail, probability of failure and incentive to fail, we 

'could calculate the individual's resulting achievement moti- 
vation; It is important to note that motives toward success or 
failure are internal to the Individual but probabilities and 
incentives lor success and failure are si.tuational and external 
to the individual. 

A concrete example of resultant achievement motivation 
maybe even more helpful in understanding than attempts at 
precise definitions. 

Two individuals enteJ" a racquetball tournament at school. 
Player A and Player B are both high in need to achieve and 
they are virtually equal in their ability. Thus their motives 
toward success/failure are equal and their probability of win- 
ning the tournament are equal with regard to skJI. The tour- 
nament prize is a new racket. Player A is wealthy and already 
has three rackets. Player B is poor and plays with the 
university-issued equipment. The incentive for success is very 
high for Player B, re^sultant achievement motive would be 
higher for Player B, and, in this orderly theoretical-Avorld, 
Player B wins the tournament. It is the old cliche about the 
''hungry" player being the more successful. In realify, resul- 
tant forces are rnuch more colViplex and difficult to predict, 
but these concepts give us a beginning point to improve 
understanding of our own performance. 



What Else? 



Fear of failure affects 
performance in 
physical activity 

Need 1o iaH affects ^ 
performance in 
physical activity 

Fear of success affects 
performance in 
physical activity 



Successful performance may be brought about by either 
need to achieve orfear of failure. Failing performance may be 
brought about by either a desire to fail or fear of success. There 
seetn to be four different and related patterns ^of behavior 
which are involved in achievement situations: need to 
achieve; fear of failure; need to fail; fear of success. 

The need to achieve is a relatively stable disposition^© 
strive for success. An individual with a high need to achieve 
has a positive approach tendency toward achievement- 
oriented situations and a positive success tendency. ♦ 

The fear of failure is a relatively stable disposition to avoid 
failure. The individual avoids participation in achievement- 
oriented activities. Attempts are madeto restructuresituations 
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he tendency to succeed and the tendency to fail are determined by the relative strength 
f motives, probabilities, and incentives. 




Competitiveness is one 
form of achievement- 
related behavior 



as non-competitive. When all avoidance strategies are to no 
lavail. individuals with a high degree of fear of failure often 
succeed. " ' 

The need to fail is a relatively stable tendency towards 
failure* The individual with high nfail has a positive approach 
tendency towards achievement-oriented situations and a 
negative tendency tovvards success. 

The fear of success is a relatively stable tendency to avoid 
success because of its negative cons'equences. 

Table 1* Achievemei^i^iated motives. 



Approach to 
achievement 



Succesis tendency 



^ n Achievement 
\ '\ Failure 

n Failure 

1 Success 



I It should be noted that the need to achieve and fear of 
failure have been well studied and documented for males. 
Information on these ifactors for females is progressing. Fear of 
success has recently been identified for study, initially in 
females and now in males as well. The need to fail is a 
theoretical factor which has not been well investigated. Racial 
differences and similaritie ;\ achievement-related motives 
have not been well investigated as of yet. These are important 
areas for future research. 

When studying achievement-related factors in sport, it is 
helpful to shift the focus slightly away from the need to 
achieve and to instead consider the related quality of compe- 
titiveness. The need to achieve has been described as a broad 
system of goal-directed activity. No single type of human 
response is specified. The quality of competitiveness involves 
the need to achieve and, further, implies that this need will be 
met by responses in a competitive situation. 



What Else? 

The competitive Competition is a process having four categories of events, 

process has fpur The first category Is the objective competitive situation. The 

parts: objective competitive situation Is one in which comparison of 

1, objective competitive ah individual's performance Is made with some standard In 
situation the presence of at least one other person who Is aware of the' 

criteria for comparison and who can evaluate the comparison 

process.^ 
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iln an objective competitive situation; a comparison of the individual's performance is 
made vyith some standard in the presence of at least one other person aware of the criteria 
for comparison and .who can evaluate the comparison process. 



2. Subjective competitive The second category of events to be recognized, in order to 
situation better understand competition, is the subjective competitive 

3, re!»p6n&e situation,- This aspect of competition is clefined as the way in- 
A. consequence* which an individual perceives, accepts, and evaluates the 

objective aspects of the cqmpetitive situation. 

The third category is simply the behavioral response of the 
person in the situation, > 

The fourth category is composed o( the positive and/or 
negative consequences for the individual that flow from the 
success or failure outcome of the situation. 

To illustrate that these definitions can help increase under- 
standing of competitiveness and thecompetitive situation, try 
to use each concept in another imaginary example, 

A jogger, moving down the road alone, may be in a compe- 
titive endeavor but we cannot^know that. On the contrary, the 
individual may be having an aesthetic experience only in this 
run. This is the primary reason that Marten's definition of the 
objective competitive situation requires, in our example, an 
obser\'er ur fellow runner aware that a five minute mile is 
excellent for a distance runner and that a t&n minute mile is a 
"jog pace." Also the observer must have some means of 
assessing how fast the jogger is traveling. The comparison of 
the jogger's pace with some existing standard, in the presence 
of the knowledgeable other, assures us that an objective com- 
' . petitive situation has been created. 

The way in which the jogger perceives the run, feels about 
the run, evaluates the chances of success and failure and the 
consequences of success and failure comprise aspects of the 
subjective competitive situation. Stable traits or attributes of 
the jogger such as self-esteem and anxiety are very much a 
part of the subjective aspects of this competition. 

The jogger's time for completing the run, the amount of 
sweating and level of heart rate are examples of behavioral 
responses to the competitive situation. 

The possible consequences of the jogger's responses are 
many and varied. Completing the run in record time would 
probably yield positive self-esteem, at least temporarily. Not., 
being able to complete the run would lead to negative self- . 
evaluations except in the peculiar circumstance wherein an 
individual might wish to fail. A female, for example, needing"' 
validations of her own sexuality, who also believed that 
"females are not capable of long distance running", might, 
feel very positive sexuality validations in being unable to 
complete a lengthy jog. A positive feeling about failure is an 
example of what can become comprehensible to us when we 
have concept tools to analyze the competitive situation. 



What Else? 

. Compctiiivc stress in Order to erii^ble individuals to perform belter in physical 

affects performance in * Octivily, the effectJi of competitive stress or anxiety need to be 
physical activity ex^rnined. Before dealing with competitive stress, let us ex- 

amine briefly the more general concepts of trait and state 
anxiety, Anxiet\r i^^^ h^er\ simply defined as the perception of 
psychological Or physical danger. The level of anxiety which 
is o''dinary for the individual is called trait anxiety. The level of 
anxiety experienced in any specific situation, includinjg a 
competitive one^ is called state anxiety. \ 

£xamir»3lions of slate anxiety in achievement-oriented situ- 
ations have sho\vn it to be a function of uncertainty of out- 
come and the incentive value (both intrinsically and extrinsi- 
cally) of ^uccess/failure.'As the uncertainty of success rises to 
its maxirnum, O^g., two players are virtually equal in ability 
and each has eilrnost the sarne chance of victory, and the . 
incentives for success or failure increase, the probability of a 
situation bei ng Perceived as a nxiety-produci ng also i ncreases, 
Conipetitive trait anxiety is the tendency to perceive any 
competitive situation as threatening. Competitive state ^x- • 
iety i'^ the individual's response to a given competitive situa- 
tion- 

(t may be helpful to think of anxiety as a continuum with a 
lov\^end$ignifytngarbusaland/orattentivenessand a high end 
signifying stress and Performance breakdown, A good deal of 
research points out that for any given person, on any given 
task, there is a theoretical "optimal arousal level/' To attain 
the optirnal arousal level, the performer must avoid both 
' — boredom and Connpetitive stress. This stress is the perceived 

imbalance between the demands of the objective competitive 
situation and th^ response capability of the individual under 
conditions wh^re failure has important consequences/" 

It is possible, again, to use a concrete example to demon- 
strate the valu^ pf.understanaing these concepts in order to 
enhance performance in physical activity, A given objective 
connpetitive 5ituation has a specific level of threat attached to 
it. let us say are Speaking of the physical danger attendent 
to hang gliding from acliff. Participant A's subjective compe- 
titive situation is marked by high trait anxiety. The successful 
preparation for the same event must be entirely different for 
these two participants: Participant A must "psych down" to 
optional arousal while Participant B must "psych up." A 
"coach" of both participants w^ho tried to help through a 
single pre-event discussion vvould be doomed for failure. 
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Educators and psychologists have been interested in poten- 
tial sources of achievement motivation for a long time. There 
, are. certain characteristics that seem to appear often in.. re- 
search on high achievers. High achievers tend to come from 
upwardly mobile middle class backgrounds, be children of 
educated parents, be first born. The quality of high achieve- 
ment motivation seems to be a socialized trait very much 
influej^ced by certain child-rearing factors including: rela- 
tively early demands for accomplishments; intense emotional 
rev^ards for accomplishments; relatively high goals set by 
parents for children; interest and Involvement of parents in the 
child's achievement endeavors. Parental indulgence and 
carelessness result in hv^ achievement motivation. Mothers 
of high achieving girls were less affectionate and less nurtur- 
ing than mothers of low achieving girls. Overprotectiveness 
• * was negatively associated with achievement motivation for 

girls. ' 

It should be assumed that achievement motivation is only 
affected by childhood occurrences. The enhancement of 
achievement motivation is a lifetime goal, both generally and 
in physical activity. 

Four steps have been identified in this enhancement pro- 
cess: 

1 . developing an achievement syndrome — specific behav- 
\ iors, characteristic of high achievers, are learned, i.e., 

having a realistic aspiration level, preferring intermediate 
rather than high or lowVisk situations; being better able to 
delay gratification, persevere at tasks and better recalling 
mistakes or weaknesses following a competitive situation; 

2. self-study — introspection indicates the potential signifi- 
cance of achievement in life and/or career; 

3. goal-setting— an individual can be coached in how to do 
- this and to measure progress in meeting goals; 

4. interpersonal support— individuals'and/or groups must be' 
found who will give warmth and support for personal 
achievement. 

ttribution of t^ifse Doing better in physical activity can be enhanced by yet 
^ccts performance in another psycho-social process. Let us look again at the four 
^ysical activity ' stages of competitive process and focus our attention this time 
on stage four. This is the category of positive and negative 
consequences for the individual based on success or failure in 
the competition. These positive and/or negative conse- 
quences are, to a large extent, the result of the reasons to 
v^hich one attributes the outcome of the competition. 
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In psychology, there has been an effort to investigate 
human beings' casual explanations for everyday events like 
the outcomes of competition.. This investigation, culminating 
in thedevelopment.of attribution theory /examines the pro- 
cess of mdking a causal explanation and the implications of 
choosing/believing one explanation rather than another. 

The diagram below illustrates the attribution process. 

At the first point in the process, a competitive situation 
yields a win/loss outcome. The individual views the outcome 
in the context of available information. How close was the 
contest? What was the intensity and level of competition? An 
idea is theniormulated about why the outcome was as it was. 
This attribution of cause affects the individual's feelings about 
the contest and future expectancies of success or failure. 
These feelings and expectancies, in turn, greatly affect deci- 
sions about future participation. 

Figure 2 (right) gives typical attributions for wins and losses. 
The four most.commonly identified factors are circled,' 



. 6 " 

The study of causal attribution has added understanding 
and insight to observations of human behavior in many situa- 
tions in addition to sports. Data on high achieving males 
indicates that they tend to attribute success (winning) to,ability 
and trying hard. They tend to attribute failure to not trying hard 
enough. This attribution often leads to subsequent intensified 
effort. Thus we see the motivating effects of failure on high 
achieving males. 

Data on females indicates they have lower beliefs in thdr 
own abilities and lower expectations of success. Therefore 
when women succeed (win), they are more likely to attribute 
this to luck. Thus future expectancies for success are not much 
raised by a win and the female may take less pride in her 
accomplishment. 

In general It appears that more positive effects for the indi- 
vidual appear when intentional, internal, and stable factors 
are emphasized along with "good ol' trying hard." There are, 
however, some cautions^that should be noted. Some data 
indicates"that high achieving black college students exhibited 
a balance of internal and external causes for success/failure 
attributions. The ability to see that "system blame," i.e., fac- 
tors external to self, can explain some failures, seemed impor- 
tant for the young black students tested. It appears reasonable 
"f \ . 

■ ' \ 

\ ■ ■ " 
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Figure 1. Attribution Process. 
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Figure 2. Attributions for wins/losses. 
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* i. lo poslulnle (hot for Individuals of nil races, pnrtlcipnIinB ii^ 

sport, (here ore occasions when ll Is Imporlanl lo recognize 
i Ibal exlernol factors were a dominant influence on the put- 

tcome. 

After wins and losses, it seems important for teachers and 
* coaches to ask questions of participants, especially, very 
youthful ones, about their explanations for the outcome. On 
occasion, participants may take exaggerated responsibility for 
, losses, feel intense pain and shame, and curtail future partici- 
pation, all without expressing their attributions to others, 
Aiienilonal siyle Doing better can also be enhanced by an understanding of 

affects performance another human quality which is called attentional style. This 
in physical aciiviiy " fefers to an individual's habitual patterns of concentration or 
attention, Robert Nideffer's work on this concept has been 
invaluable,'^ He reminds us that every individual concerned 
with improving performance is faced with problems of learn- 
ing what to attend to, what to ignore, when to attend to each 
cue, and how to be able to maintain attention at critical times, 
Nideffer suggests there "are two important dimensions to a 
^performer's attentional field: widtip of the field; direction^of 
the focus of the field. Thus four patterns of attention may be 
observed. Dominance of a particular pattern lends itself to 
successful perforrnance in specific situations. In a. similar 
fashion, dominance of a counter-productive pattern of atten- 
tion can bring a disastrous outcome. 

Pattern 

Broadfield — internal focus 
This pattern lends itself to successful strategy develop- 
ment: training schedules, game plans, and the like, 
Broadfield — external focus 
This pattern aids the performance of the "field general";, 
quarterback, team captain, teacher responsible for noon 
recess supervision at an elementary school, *. 
Narrowfield — internal focus 
This pattern is a meditative-like ?tate. It m^y be valu- 
able for performers who need to control or minimize 
anxiety prior to a test or competition event, 
Narrowfield — external focus 
Pattern Is conducive to performance as ba^eball/softball 
hitter or pass receiver or tennis player. 

The brief characterizations of each style ^are sketchy, in- 
tended to give a flavor only of the core of each. Optimal 
performance in mo^t physical activity requires the ability to, 

■ / 
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altend in each of these four sryles, viFtMally atwill, Nideffer's 
work indicates, however, that und^r stress, the ability to shift 
attention diminishes. The difectiqn of delerioratiqn appears to 
proceed from broad to narrQw and from external to internal 
Thus the individual whose most comfortable attentional pat- 
tern is naFrow-internal has.the greatest potential difficulty in 
performing under stress. 

Diagnostic testing of one's self, classes, and/or teams in this 
psychological factor could probably be arranged through a 

qualified psychology or sport psychology professional. Nidef- 
fer indicates that many individuals can develop and increase 
attentional control through a^^perv^sed program which 
would probably include the following steps. 

1 . Learninlg critical attentional cues for the various stages of 
skill performance and game strategy. 

Ex. When considering merely the backswing of a golf 
stroke, there are scores of potential perceptual cues 
lurking around the performer. .Simply thinking the 
word "stretch" may be the critical organizing cue for 
that particular moment. 

2. Rehearsing, using these critical cues. 

3. Tension reduction which may take the form of progressive 
relaxation, meditation; biofeedback-trained techniques, 

Nideffer's work easily leads us to the concluding segment of 
this chapter. Three intervention strategies will be described 
which are modified from therapeutic programs and prdhiise 
to enable individuals to continue to "do better" in activity. 

More research is needed on these techniques and qualified 
professionals are needed toguideithe teacher's/eoach^s use of 
them but they may provide the basis for the next great area of 
advancement in sport performance. In this section, attention 
will be given to 'stress reduction, thought-stopping and self- 
talk. 

Various means have been employed by athletes and 
coaches to enhance performance through stress reduction. 
Rotella^^ described a key difference in stress managem^ent 
between moderately successful and champion athletes. The 
moderately successful performer made the "work of worr^" a 
dominant concern. The champion was much more likely to 
have identified ja^nd contemplated weaknesses and devised 
extensive and speeiftc plans and strategies to overcome them. 

Other ifiesearcliers recommend a four-stage approach 
which utllszes a variety of techniques.^^ First, the performer 
learns some form of progressive relaxation. Most reports 
suggest the relaxation program proceeds from tensing muscle 
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groups extensively to relaxing Ihem Gompletely and then 
moving to a Hiate of readiness. 

Another technique for stress reduction is the use of au- 
togenic words or phrases both preliminary to and dunng 
competition. Performer may think such words as calm, 
serene, cool lake, tranquil, or the like. 

A third technique, which'also has taken a variety-of forms, !is 
the use of imagery and imagination. Imagery has been defined 
as stimulus and responses produced internally which lead to 
physiologically measurable effects. Amongthe variety of uses 
for imagery in bettering performance are the following: 

• imagining the site of the competition and identifying the 
areas of greatest anxiety when contemplating the scene; 

• imagining pleasant experiences in order to attain a more 
"psyched down" state; 

• experiencing how it will feel to perform specific criticai 
moves; 

• experiencing th)e feeling attendent to perfectly perform- 
ing a specific move in slow motion and regular speed. 

Rotella suggests that the best performers utilize a balance of 
external (1 above) and internal (3 above) imagining. He warns 
against an over-focus on internal images of .performance me- 
chanics. 

The fourth stress reduction approach suggested by Strong 
and Wenz is the psycho-social technique of periodic small 
group meetings of performers and teachers/coaches/leaders; 
These meetings would permit individual issues to be aired. 

Yet another behavior change strategy which can be used to 
produce better performance is called thought-stopping and 
self-talk. As the label implies, this involves interrupting a 
destructive training thought and replacing it with positive 
self-statements and/or self-instruction. 

These techniques are usually presented and guided first by 
a person other than the performer. Next the performer utilizes 
thought-stopping and self-talk with guidance. The next stage 
is marked by the performer utilizing the techniques in prac- 
tice. Finally the performer integrates these new behaviors into 
actual competition. During this progression, the performer 
will first simply identify negative and positive self-statements 
often produced during competition. Situations will be iden- 
tified when negative self-statements are likely to occur. At this 
point, working with either a coach or sport psychologist, a 
performer will begin to practice thought-stopping and self- 
talk whenever the negative perspective begins to emerge. 



Performing belter is a satisfying ocGurrenee, No matter 
what (he individual's current state of skillfulness, improve- 
ment is possible. In this chapter, concepts of achievement 
motive, patterns of attribution, attentional styles, relaxation, 
and positive self-monitoring have been reviewed as they can 
aid in the quest to perform better. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

psycho-social 





VhatDo You Have To Help Me? 



iffiliation is n vorv 
nportiint human 



The icItM of getting dlong implies d need for and an attrac- 
tion toward other human beings. TKis need and attraction for 
others has often been called affiliation tendency and it is one 
of the most characteristic aspects of our species. Psychologi- 
cal studies of social isolation have shown that this stale is 
perceived as very painful. The distress of isolated individuals 
rises to a peak and tfien dec reases to an apathetic state which 
is so severe as to appear schizophrenic.'** It seems obvious that 
most' individuals will go to great lengths lo enhance affilia- 
tions with others. The physical activity context can provide a 
positive environment for human affiliation needs to be met. 
Martens has rightly cautioned that we cannot "prove" that the 
sport setting produces "only" a positive context for healthy 
social interac tion. We can illustrate how it may be utilized as 
a developmental setting for interpersonal competence. 
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How? 



KestMf c h tills irulic Jtcd st'vtMtil psyc ho soc ijl tcU tors vvhich 
st^fMi to inlensity ciftilitilion (eiuknu ies. j)resenee of 
and/or ,pt»ri LMvlng onxic^ly sconis to Irii^i^or cittilidlive re- 
sponses. The fetir of being dlone or septupled from one's own 
social group is a spet itic source of anxiety vvhich increases the 
need to affiliate. A second important factor is the need for 
evaluation and feedback from others. A desire for social conv 
parison has emerged in the results of a large body of research. 
Suc h evaluation can only t)e found as a concomitant of social 
interaction. A third factor vvhich increases affiliation re- 
sponses is tlie need to gain approval and esteem from others. 

These are examples of f)syt:liological states and/or en- 
vironmental settings wliic h we call experience. Thus the dn- 
sire to atfiiiate and interact v^ith others is strong v^ithin us. 
These affiliative needs may l)e met through participation in 
|)fiysical activity and the meeting of soc iai nee.fis has consis- 
tently l)een identified as an important reason lor participation. 



How? 



Participation in 
physical ailivity tan 
bv an important way 
of mooting tiffiliotion 
nuoHs 



The meeting of new people and the forming of friendships 
with them can oci'ur through spoil learns. Alderman states 
that affiliation needs may be the reasons for participation in 
sport teams as muc h as ac:hievement needs."' 

Alvin Zander has explained the attraction power of a team 
• as it functions as a social unit with a task requiring a set of 
persons to accomplish. By definition, no one can perform the 
task alone. 

Involvement in physical activity as a team member or an 
individual can alleviate perceptions of isolation. Sport ac^ 
tivities can provide opportunities for much social interaction 
in a wide range of situations. Even an activity as (ostensibly) 
inchvidualistic and isolated as distance running (i.e., the lone- 
hness of the long distance runner) leads the participants to 
races, to meetings of running clubs or booster clubs, to ath- 
letic footwear stores and discussions of the "top line shoe// 
and possibly to the sports medicine center for treatment of a 
bone bruise. 
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Proxiniily has a 
posilivr tiffoit on 
<ifniiiititM) 



Reiiprdcilv (»f likinH 
helps tift'ilialion 



Pt»r< (options of 
simittirity ,iid 
tiffiiiatitin 



C'tkDpiTiilion Inward 
a uimmon ht'lps 
affiliation 
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Sti»(li(w {)i ifil(»r|)crst»fuil jltdu lion yit'ld s()nu» liyf)()theHe»s 
«il)()ur vvfiy sporl Kmiii .iiul s\un\ ( lul) ifivolvi^nuMil ofirn rosullH 
111 .illilijtions iind wjrm lrii»n(lshl[)s. f^roxiniily is «i simple 
Lu tor vvim h Ikis ,i posiilvi' jtliu I on IritMulship (l('V(*l()pmonl. 
Willi iiolhiiii; oiluM ifiiiri llu» tinif lojLiuHivr ni ifu' Stinie space 
th<it s[K)i| p,iiii( iptiiion providers. It i> Lin«iv<)i(Kil)!v thtil friend- 
sfiips will torni. 

( )iu (' }>osirivi' jtk»( ! lH\i;ins lo [low {rcHii onv porson toward 
jiiothci, the "r('( i[Hoi iJy oJ liking* ruic^ brulits to uAv effect. 
VVc like peopk» who like us. I his re< ifirot iry of liking c:ould 
well hi' eiihiiru ed through ptirli( Ipiilion in a sport club or the 
like. 

A third f.ic tor, id(»ritified in tiltriU lion studies, is that liking 
leads to pen eptions ot similarities l)etween pecjple and per- 
(^^eptions of similarities lead toJikin^. This latter aspect of the 
I ir( ular pattern is vvhcit srcms hi^^lily prohahleon a sport team 
ore lul). Many per((»ptions of similarity (of tittitudes, interests, 
dress, hehavior, lite *-!yle) may he f)erceived umJ increased 
Iikinv4 is often not far hehind. 

f inally restvirc hers note that c oofierative efforts toward 
( oninion goals lead to increased atlrac tion between people. It 
is olten mentioned, in this context, that sport team memliers 
would b(» drawn together in this regard. Socidl psychologists 
olten counterpoint competition (which they describe in vying 
terms) vvitlu ()operati( HI in these examples. Sometimes it Is not 
ri'( ogni/ed that c ()nif)etilive settings are characterised- by 
cooperation on elements sue h as rules, fairness, and schedule 
of play, nuK li more than by conflict. It is entirely possible, 
desiral)le, and often tbe.case, that intense "competitors" are 
friends and ( onirades in everyday Lite. 

In attempting to identify tli(^ ways in which involvement in 
physic al ac tivity ( <in enharic e the meeting of social needs, it 
has \)vvn indie ated that individual and/or team membership 
c an alleviate isolation anxiety. Also it has been shown that 
( Certain sporl setting c haracteristic s enhance the developn^ent 
of liking and friendship bonds. 

There are al UmsI two other methods for enhancing the 
nK»eting of s(k iai ncvds thrixugh activitv participation. We 
know that needs exist for self-evaluation from others and 
soc ial comparison information. Roberts and Sutton-Smith 
have desc ribed the many ways in which games give opportu- 
nities to master tjsks of both a social and an environmental 
nature.'' The objective information provided by the various 
tasks of f)lay, game, and sport provides an excelleni envlron- 
nienl for the evaluative and comparative inf(;rmation weseem 
to recjuire. , . I . 
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h nothing other than the tl^^^^ In the same ^p^co that 5F)ort p^^^^ 

nicies It IS unovoidjblo thot friencish'P^ will lorm. 
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Tluis, fnr excinipit', c hildren seem U) dsk not only the ques- 
tion "how hi^h ( cin I junif)," lujt ciKo "how floes my jump 
( onif)cire with other jumpers like n\c{" KUwy humanis'^ic eclu- 
tcitors, cis well cis [Kuents, shudder <it the near-ohsessive and 
vyint; qudlity of so n;uch soc ijl comparison activity in our 
society. The knowledge of any competence comparison re- 
sults ( an be destructive only when the comparison is per- 
( eived as a zero-sum game with one winner and all others as 
losers. Knowledge of one's own performance relative to like 
ollu»rs is valuable and desirable iiif(Kniati()n as long as all 
efforts do not come back with the kibol FAILURE stamped on 
top. 

Related to the foregoing brief discussion is the social need 
lor recognition and af)proval. Again, sport participation may 
provide an important setting for recognition and approval to 
be offered. Coleman's( lassie studies of the adolescent society 
clearly illustrated the social advantage of high school male 
athletes relative to other males. There is some evidence ac- 
cumulating in recent years that gains in motor development 
and skill result in increases in peer acceptance and positive 
self-concept for individuals who are not varsity performers. It 
is to be hoped that thi*, finding of increased recognition; 
approval, and support, for gains (however slight or large/ for 
whatever population of people) in skillfulness is replicated in 
even larger degrees as time goes on. 



In this ( hapter the focus has been on the positive aspects of 
getting along with others (affiliation, friendship, and liking). 
There is another aspect of this topic which should be ad- 
dressed and that is the need to control aggression. At times the 
competitive situation is intense, stressful, and frustrating. An 
important concern for leaders and participants is making sure 
that emotional challenges are handled with constructive in- 
terpersonal behavior rather than destructive aggression. 

In the realm of sport. and physical activity there has been 
confusion over the meaning of the word aggression. Psychol- 
ogists and sport psychologists Jiave defined aggression as the 
initiation of attack with the intent to injure. Utilizing this 
definition it is clear that there is no place for. aggression in 
sport and playful physical activity. 'Many times the' words 
"being aggres-»ive" are u*ied by coaches and performers to 




AMimes tho competitive situation Is intense/ siressful, and frustrating/An Important 
CGncern for leaders cind ()articipants is making sure that emotional challenges are handled 
■Vvith constructive interjx^rsonal behavior rather than destructive agression. 
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mean things other than an intent to injure another. We need Jp 
find other words to communicate what we wanf to setf'in 
performer behavior, for example, words like high active, as- 
sertive, emotionally control'rd, sharp,, proactive aggressive. 
Coming primarily from ihe professional spott domain is a 
view that ''aggressive" tenavior is what fans come to see and 
that fights arid serious injury are justified on this account. It is 
difficult, probably ifnpossible, to bring this point of view to 
any converge/':,^:e with sport*and play goals emphasizing per- 
sonal and «<r^cial development. What Goldstein has called the 
"escalatifV'j of aggression" effect, i.e,, violence begets vio- 
lence, seeiifis an appropriate concern for any individual wish- 
ing to see aggression levels lowered, not raised in all realms of 
our social world including sport. 



Understanding of what accounts for the occurrence of ag- 
gression has progressed through several stages. For, example, 
it has been believed that aggressive motivations were Instihc-* 
tual and/or biological, A need to aggress would build in an 
individual until, ultimately, it would be discharged. The 
catharsis value of submaximal aggression is prominently fea- 
tured in such conceptions, and sport aggression is viewed as a 
relatively constructive example of such, "positive aggres- 
sion," 

A second major orientation towards the development of 
aggressive behavior is the view of aggression as a response to 
frustration: Dbllard and others have contended that interfer- 
ence with goal-directed activity induces an aggressive drive 
and aggressive responses. This orientation was met with criti- 
cism from anthropologists who demonstrated that in some 
cultures frustration was ever-present but never aggression. 
Child psychologists pointed out that children often regress 
rather than aggress in the face of frustration. 

The most prominent orientation towards the development 
of aggression at present is a social learning theory perspective,- 
Human aggression is viewed as learned conduct which is 
elidited by cues or stimuli in the environment. The experi- 
ences of the individual and the reinforcements received.in the 
experiences yields typical response pattern to aversive expe- 
rience. This response pattern may include dependency be- 
havior, withdrawal and resignation, self-anaethetization with 
drugs and alcohol, constructive problem solving, or aggres- 
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sion. A very disturbing possibility generated by this theory of 
aggression is that some sport contexts may be providing, 
especially for males, instruction in hov^ to aggress. This - 
learned response becomes a social and personal problem for 
the performer in the sport situation and the possibility existr. o 
that the response will be generalized to other contexts.as v^ell. " 

In summary, Bredemeier has identified several justifica- 
tions for a serious concern about the development of aggres- 
sive behavior in spprt:'^ 

• injuries appear to be increasing, due, in part, to tolerated 
athletic aggression; 

• the social status of highly aggressive professional "stars" 
may lead to social learning of aggression through imita- 
tion by children and youth; 

• the situation and psycho-social variables surrounding 
sport can create an environment conducive to violence 
by spectators. 

Control of aggression Is it possible for aggressive behavior in sport lo be con- 
in sport is both trolled and/or modified? Clearly the ansv^er to this question is 
possible and g yes. As individuals have learned aggressive responses, they 
desirable can unlearn them and substitute them with other less dvjstruc- 
tive actions.. An intent to* injure others is not necessary to 
skillful performance nor the conduct of games and sport. 
Bredemeier offers suggestions about how we could go about 
the process of modifying and controlling athletic aggression: 

• negative and aversive reinforcement (finea or forfeiture 
of right to play) could be consistently administered to 
players who aggress; 

• positive reinforcements could be consistently adminis- . 
tered to performers who excel and assiduously avoid* 
aggression; 

• various media sources could discontinue the emphasis, 
and i^lied condoning, of aggressive acts w^ich cur- 
rently occur through instant replays of violence, inter- 
views specifically dealing with aggression apart'from the 
contest, and the like; . 

• psychological. support offered from professionals to per- 
formers troubled by the vahje conflicts they perceive ■ 
vyhen the reward for aggressive behavior exceeds its 

' ^osts. • . ^ 

In this chapter .we see that the physical activity context has 
ah ambiguous nature with regard to the social interaction 
within it. It is at least partially under our own control to assure 
that getting along with.others is^positively enhanced through . 
, participation and th'at'we do not allow destructive and asocial . 

behavior to characterize participation. 

t> Jib . ^" 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



aesthetics 




What Do You Have To Help Me? 

Turning on in Thoru is, so much in sport, dance, and othe'r physical oc- 

physlcal aciiviiy Is liviiies that can potenlially heighten sensalion and awareness, 
a culmlndiloo . to increase the vigor and zest with whichWe approach life, 

of effort and lo illustrate the relationship between form and function in 

,o " ' movement, just as, it is demonstrated in other arts. Many. 
^ psychologists, educators, and physical educators have main*- 

tained that the experiencing of aesthetically pibasing events is 
• an important human need and that (his need can be n^gt; 
through movement experiences as well as through other, kinds 
of activities. Itv is this kind of ''turning on" to the aesthetic 
qualities of physical activity which has formed a new wave 
approach to sport and physical activity during the past few 
years. Several of the other chapters of thirmonograph addre?^' 
. the importance of physical activity from the perspectives of 
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Flow may be 
experienced in 
physical activities 



Running may be 
experienced as 
similar to 
meditation 



Physical activity 
may be experienced 
as similar to 
/en states 



tithievement motive, the "feel belief*' phenomenon, positive 
jddic ti(jn, and the avoidance of negative addiction. In this 
section we simply emphasi2e that physical activity may be 
one of the best ways to turn on to life through a healthy and 
natural (non-synthetic) method. It is not, however, ^n e3sy 
wjv, requiring nothing of the participant. When theorists and 
elite level participants talk about movement-oriented ''peak 
experiences" (to use Maslow's term), they describe events 
and feelings whic h are culminations of training, preparation, 
and study. The world they describe, however, makes the 
experience more than worth the cost. 

The labels which have been applied to these peak experi- 
ence states are many. Csikzentmihalyi uses the word '"flow" 
lo describe an activity which totally involves the individual, 
lully challenging, and in which full control is experienced. 
Flow is a Mate an individual may enter when an activity isan 
exquisite balance of the individual's competence and the 
demands of the situation. Csikzentmihaiyi proposed that 
physical activity was an important mode through which 
human beings may experience flow state. 

Others have proposed that physical activity:can lead to 
altered states of consciousness in a fashion similar to medita- 
tion. Kostrubala has utilized running as an adjunct to ordinary 
therapy. The repetitive and rhythmical movements of running 
are said to function like a mantra and. after practice and 
guidance, a meditative state can be experienced in long, slow, 
distance runnine. 

There is also a "zen sport" segment of this new wave 
approach to sport and physical activity. Its teachers advocate 
the importance of detachment and loss of ego in the activity. 
Psychological centering techniques are taught in order to 
quiet the mind at the same time that skills of the sport are 
taught. Books have been published and workshops offered 
around the country in this fashion under the name of "inner" 
tennis, running, and skiing. 

All these approaches offer a welcome relief to the competi- 
tive ol^session marked by an absolutely single-minded con- 
cern with "who won?" 

In the author^s experience, there are five necessary condi- 
tions which must be met in order for an individual to enterthe 
flow or the peak experience '^late described by some per- 
formers. 



1. The si^irit-guide. The possibility of gettingself and envi- 
ronment right for flow is greatly improved if the performer has 
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cj teacher or cuach wht) jctsos a spirit guide, here intended to 
refer to someone who leads the performer in a way the per- 
former has never traveled, or is ahle to conceive the performer 
as the performer never has. imagine a little six-yeor old who 
loves U) run. A parent, or a coach, or perhaps a voice from a 
hookthechild reads, says "you run sofast, you couldhe inthe 
Olympics someday." Such a person or voice acts as a spirit 
guide changing the frame the child has around his running to 
encompass not only the neighborhood lot or a nearby 
meadow but also a track in ancjther country with thousands or 
millions of (jnl(MAers. The here-and-now joy of running is in 
no way minimized. At the same time, other options and 
extensions of the present are clarified. For sor .e individuals a 
single voice, at a single time, may be all the spirit guide 
ncH^dfc»d to send them on their way. For others the guide must 
he a coach who leads them carefully, over time, to the new 
wav- For others, most sadly,, the guide never comes and 
potential dies unexpressed. For an individual to proceed /n 
f/)e body to a level never before attained, be must first con- 
ceive the new level as attainable and a spirit guide is invalu- 
able for this. 

2. Preparation and discipline. The proceeding to a new state 
{>{ performance and awareness is built upon a foundation of 
practice and preparation of the body. The necessary strength, 
flexibility, and endurance, for example, must all be brought 
into the individual's being. 

3. Competence. The n^w state of performance and aware- 
ness is also" built upon a foundation of cognitive and neuro- 
muscular competencies. The specific skills which con'iprise 
the activity must be over-learned and the knowledges of the 
strategies of the activity with regard to environment and/or 
other performers must be acquired. 

'4. Stress/challenge. Entering the flow state also requires that 
a special sense of challenge be present. The outcome, whjit- 
ever form it may take, must be important, must have meaning 
and significance to the performer. 

5. L<rtting go. In the List phase, the performer must give self 
to the activity, become totally involved. This may s^em 
paradoxical; that after all the preparation, all the competence 
concern, all the development of meaning, that the perforrner 
dcMaches self from self and is the activity. The language of 
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individuals describing possible flow state experiences ap- 
pcMrs metaphysical and unaccessible to assessment ina scien- 
liiit sense. The position of the author in this sectior ^s that, 
sui h dest ripti(jns should not be discounted nor discarded 
sinipK !)ec ause they are, at present, dilYicult to assess. If we 
tan permit the possibility that such altered states and un- 
known places exist, perhaps theway of exploringthem and, of 
leading (Others To them, will emerge. 

is [Mistuliition ol a 5-siage approach \o f^eak experience 
in physic al activity, does not rest on an all-or-none principle, " 
Instead a c (jnlinuum C(jnception (M flow state is envisioned A 
youngster who jumps up and down with giee over the first 
basketball goal is experiencing what might be called ^'baby- 
flow/' The "oldster" completing the first 1 0,000 meter race of 
her/his lite similarly may enjoy ^'baby-flow." A spiraling effect 
is envisioned w here subsequent training, skill and knowledge 
development, and challenge emible the individual to proceed 
along a way from first thrill to ultimate performance- 
exfxvience or ari ending place somewhere between, It^ seems 
thiit tin individual, perceiving self as involved in such pro- 
gression would feel turned on lo life in a signitlcant way. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



coping 




What Do You Have To Help Me? 



Avoiding negative 
addiiiion to 
exercise is important 
to surviving 



Surviving, in our present d.iy -.odeiy. rc*quires coping wilh 
some very lough issues. It hc^^s heeh on underlying iheme of 
this monograph lhiit.oneof the most in iportnnt keys to survive I 
is jdherence to j reguliir prognim o^ physical activity.. We 
■have tried to demonstraie. in many ways, tl:e potenlial posi- 
tive benefits of activity. Beyond this unrievlying postulate,, 
what else might f^e helpful in surviving and vlof;rNhing^ 

A cauti(jnarv note should |)robtii?ly he interjected aixjut 
avoiding nt^galive addiction Uj exorcist*. We discussed in 
Chapter One the [)rocess of exercise arWK?.^on. Exercise- 
addicted indwiduals ■ demonstrate psye hological and/or 
phy^^iologicai dependence uf)on a regularly experie^hced re- 
gimen of activity. In these individuals, ifailing^Jo parliccpate 
producer t eriain withdrawal symptoms within 24-30 hours. 
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Those symptoms were feelings ui irritiihility. tension, Ruilt, 
untMsiness, and hliKitedness. In Chdpler One we focused on 
the [Dosiiive aspects of such exercise addiction. Some; rela- 
tively tew individuiils, pass n point where the exercise regi- 
men mo\es from hein^an important, hut reasonahio, aspect 
(jt life to a c(jntrollin^ aspect, eliminatini^ other lite style 
{ hoi( es. This type (jf exercise involvement has heen laheled 
negative addiction. Case study data illustrates examples 
wlierein runners were consumed hy the need to run. They 
altered life schedules dramatically to accommodate their 
running, missed appointments and meetings to run, con- 
tinued running when seriously injured, and neglected respon- 
sil)ilities of home, work, family. The' toll of their training 
included difficulty in concentrating, listlessness, and fatigue. 
Clearlv this is not a healthy pattern of participation. 



What Else? 

Finding ac tivitit's 
with optimal arousal 
Ifvel for the 
participant is 
important toNurvival 



It should he noted that -relatively few exercisers enter this 
state because lack of adherence to exercise regimens is a 
much more widespread problem than is over-adherence^ 
The key consideration is to he a committed, sensible partici- 
pant, without allowing this habit, or any habit, to take control 
ot life. The solution to this problem, once an individual, is 
psycbo-biologically addicted, requires professional assis- 
tance.''* ■ ' ' * V 

A second area of concern in regard to survival skills is the 
ability lo find and/or create situations which offer optimal 
psychological arousal; that is not too much (stress) and not too 
little (boredom and apathy). In Chapter Three we discussed 
what is referred to as stress management or cmtrol. By way of 
reviewing this material briefly, let us look at i Psychological 
Skills Training program devised by Rainer Martens and asso- 
ciates. Stress management was dealt with in a three-stage 
approach. 

L Eclucational — participants. are helped to perceive that. 

learning to control arousal is a skill; - 
2, Acquisition — needed coping skills are learned: deep 
muscle relaxation; thought-stopping and replacement 
with positive self-statements; imagery^work. 
L Practice — skills are progressively integrated into actual 
[performance.^" . ^ ' 

Although this PST program was developed for use by athletes, 
it is representative of efforts which individuals could make to 
control and limit excessive arousal in physical activity. . " 
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For some IndivlduaK, 
arousal SkeeUng may 
be Important to 
survival 



The other nspect of the optimal arousal concern is the 
utilization of physical activity as a mode of increasing and/or 
seeking arousal or stimulation. Human beings do not operate 
solely on a drive-reduction basis. Research over the past fifty ' 
years has indicated that human beings spend a great deal of 
time in activities unrelated to the reduction of priniary drives 
and it appears that many need increases in stimulation in Iheir 
environment. Evidence suggests that an individual's prefer- 
ence for a specific environment is closely related to his pre- 
ferrecJ level of stimulation. 



How? 



Individuals differ 
in their stimulation 
and pain tolerance 



As the immediate environment becomes familiar, more 
complex stimulus events are necessary lopiainlairiloptimal 
arousal. The stimulus events which maintain informatFon flow 
and enhance perceptions of complexity are called pacers. 
Small discrepancies between the expectations of the indi- 
vidual and pacers in the environment arouse positive affect 
and approach (interest) tendencies. Too much discrepancy 
causes negative affect and avoidance. 

Individuals differ markedly in their need for stimulation and 
in pain tolerance. These seem to be two differing aspects of a 
complex psychological cluster which has been described as 
perceptual style. There seem to be two large categories of 
individuals: • 

• reducers — subjectively decrease the intensity of own 
sensory input; 

• augmenters — subjectively increase the intensity of own 
sensory input. 

Research evidence on these qualit.ies yields the following 
information. 

*• there is a negative correlation between reducing and 
tolerance for stimulus deprivation; • 
reducers prefer fewer hours of sleep; 
reducers are more likely to be contact athletes; 
augmenters are less accident prone; 
augmenters are more concerned with own health and 
safety. 

Theorizing on the effect of the perceptual style variable on 
sport participation led Loy and Donnelly^' (whose work is 
extensively utilized here) to conclude that several factors 
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affect sport context variation in stimulation. Among them 
were the following: 

• vertigo/no vertigo; 

• great skill/little skill; 

• fast pace/slow pace; 

• high risk/low risk; I 

• tiring/not tiring; ^ 

• high level competjtion/\ow level competition; 

• complex strategy/simple strategy; 

• audience/no audience; 

To summarize, there is a need in our society for individuals 
to have access to activities and environments that enable 
them to maintain an optimal arousal level in their lives. Per- 
ceptual style is but one of many variables discussed in this 
monograph in which people differ markedly, it is important 
that a maximum number of activities and sporting contexts be 
available to all so that each may choose an environment and 
activity which best suits her or him and thus in which each is 
most likely to consistently* participate, - 



What Else? 

Another factor which seems logically linked to enhancing 
consistent and continuing participation in physical activity 
(and thus "surviving") is the 'improvement in the activity' 
under the self-control of the perfornrier. If a performer is de- 
pendent on a teacher, coach, or friend in order to participate, 
the times for participation are systematically linked to match- 
ing schedules. This is a structural problem which can be 
overcome through development of self-control of physical 
activity. There are other jDsychological benefits to self-control 
as well. Martens emphasizes in the Psychological Skills Train- 
ing program that athletes need to exert greater control over 
their (competitive) life situation which/ in turn, fosters Inde- 
- pendence and increasing person.il freedom.. 



How? 

In a recent symposium Lord and Kozarfz gave some valu- 
able Insights concerning how to develop self-control -and 
regulation pf performance. They describe self-control as 
the Internal rather than external determination of behavior in 



Developihg 
self-control of 
performance is 
important to 
survival , 
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Slereotyix-s about what »i Vpt^son like you" can am J cannot do are arbitrary liinitatl(jns 
s which do not haw to Ik» accepted. v • - 
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\vhi( li Olio will engage, Self-coiilral consists of self- 
ol^servtilion lUul self-ri'^uliilioivThus iHo individual musi de- 
led ( ues iind eonsecjuences surrounding ii iK'hnvlor ond Ihen 
niiihiii^e Ihe t ues iind consecjuences, 

Throui^h svsU'n?ii(/V self-ohservjlion (by video-lope, 
iUjdio-M|H\ liiiiy sheels, ek:,), ihe performer ciiscriminales the 
seliH led beliiivior from (ilhers .incl records own performance 
of llie desirt^d behavior iind analyzes and evaluales Ibe results, 
Tbroui»b >vs(e/)M(/( sejf-rewards and punishments, contin- 
i;enl upon performance of desired behavior, the self- 
rei;ulalion is accomplished. 

AVitb technicjues like Ihese. Irue life-long learning (im- 
proved performance) can take place, reliilively independent 
o! specific friends or leachers or partners. Again the probabil- 
ilv of consislLMit adherence to a regimen of participation is 
enliaru ed. 



What Else? 

S[)()rt and other physical activity should always be encoun- 
tered authentically, without stereotypes. Stereotypes about 
what "a person like you" can and cannot do are arbitrary 
limilations which do not have to be accepted Choose an 
activity that suits your Ixxly build and si^e and temperament 
without regard to stereotypes. We need to lay to rest ideas like 
the following: ' . 

^ Women can't ... 
power lift, 
. run maralhons 
climb mountains; 
Men can't ... * - 

dance, . . 

be graceful and supple, 
ever be unskilled; 
Black performers can'l ... 
do anything but basketball and sprint. 
Who Siiysi* 
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Where Can I Find More Information? 
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